THE DREADFUL EVENTS OF METZ
to the King of Prussia his ally, Louis fell ill. From the 4th to
the 12th of August, in spite of the traditional blood-letting
and purging, his symptoms grew worse, and on the i2th his
life was pronounced to be in danger. The duchesse began to
tremble lest the priests who were hovering by should pounce,
frighten the King into repentance and have her ignominiously
thrown out, into the clutches of the angry mob. She gave
strict orders that no priest was to be admitted to Louis* bed-
side: she risked her lover's perdition to save her own skin.

In the meantime, the nation was in a great turmoil. At the
sacristy of Notre-Dame alone there were six thousand re-
quests for Masses to be said for his recovery. Voltaire's
account in Le Siecle de Louis XJ^must be quoted: 'The news
of the King's danger reached Paris in the middle of the night.
The inhabitants rose from their beds and ran about in their
excitement, without knowing whither they went. The
churches were opened, although it was midnight; nor did
people any longer pay regard to the hours of sleeping, waking
or taking their meals. All Paris seemed to have gone mad, and
the houses of persons of high position were surrounded by
crowds. The public squares were also thronged with people
who kept crying out: "If he dies it will be for having marched
to our relief," Even strangers who met in the churches
accosted and questioned one another on a subject in which
everyone was so deeply interested. In many churches the
priests who read prayers for the King's recovery were forced
to pause through emotion, the people responding with sobs
and cries/

At Metz, growing more and more anxious for her own
safety and terrified by the King's delirious fear of the flames
of Hell, the favourite held council with Richelieu and decided
to try and bargain with Pere Perusseau, the King's confessor.
An amazing interview took place behind the King's bed, in a
tiny closet of which Richelieu guarded the door. How